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Annual All-School 
Rifle Tournament 

February 8-13 

Starting Monday, February 8, 
the Rifle Club will conduct its an- 
nual All-School Shooting Tourna- 
ment. This event is open to all, 
members of the school. Two 
matches are conducted by the 
club with a cup and medal prizes. 
One match is open to any student. 
The other is open only to students 
who are not members of the Rifle 
Club. Furthermore, the Non- 
Member's Match is a handicap 
event. This gives every student a 
good chance at the medals. 

Prizes will be as follows: To 
the winner of the All-School 
Match, custody of the Founder’s 
Cup for 1 year and a silver medal. 

To winner in each class of the 
Club Match, a Bronze Medal. 

To winner of Non-Member’s 
Match, Sterling Silver Medal. 

To second in Non-Member's 
Match, Bronze Medals. 

Additional bronze medals will 
be awarded in each class if there 
are enough entries. 

The range will be open daily 
from 4 to 6 and also during the 
Free hour and at noon times. 

A shooter may fire as many 
times as he wishes. The highest 
score put up during the week will 
be counted toward the prizes. 

Come around to the range to 
see the fun even if you don't shoot. 
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Pickout Stoff 

Annnounced 

The staff for the annual senior 
publication “The Pickout,” was 
announced last week by Faculty 
Advisor Stuart Mackay and Edi- 
tor-in-Chief Herbert W. Wilkin- 
son. The staff is as follows: 

Business Manager — Lucy W. 
Robbins. 

Associate Editor — Kenneth R. 
Fox. 

Assistant Editors — Andrew S. 
La Bonte, Arthur M. Currier. 

Assistant Business Managers — 
Thomas W. Hardy, Anita M. 
Dori. 

Senior Class History — Paul W. 
Regan. 

Junior Class History — David 
Freedman. 

Athletics — Theodore W. Fox. 
Sophomore Class History — J. 
Phyllis Baker. 

“Grinds" — Eileen Q’Donoghue. 
Fraternity News — Francis X. 
Nemey, Delta Kappa Phi; King 
A, Grinnell, Phi Psij George 
Wright, Omicron Pi; Sidney 
Boordetsky, Sigma Omega Psi. 

Photography — Nelson F. 
Getchell. 

Cartoonist — A1 Beauregarde. 
The Senior year book will be 
dedicated, on publication, to Tracy 
A. Adams, Vice president and 
General Manager of the Arnold 
Print Works, North Adams, Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr. Adams is an 
alumnus of the Institute, having 
graduated with the Class of 1911. 


Calling All Players 


All fellows that wish to 
try out for the annual pre- 
sentation of the Textile Play- 
ers, report at Room 361, 
Tuesday, February 9, at 
4.00 p. m. 

The play, "Crab Apple,” 
calls for a cast of four men 
and three women, the latter 
roles to be filled by male 
actors. 

Freshmen are particularly 
invited because of the de- 
finite need for new material 
in this most unusual show. 


Engineers Heor 
Lecture on Lubriconts 

During the free hour on Wed- 
nesday, January 16, the students 
of the engineering department 
met in Southwick Hall to hear an 
address by Mr. L. L. Hoyt of the 
New York and New Jersey Lu- 
bricant Company. Mr. Hoyt had 
with him various samples of oils 
specially adapted for Spinning 
Room and Weave Room use. 

The speaker was secured by the 
Lowell Textile Engineering So- 
ciety, and was introduced by Wil- 
liam J. Daly, president of the or- 
ganization. 


Lowell Textile Looks Back 
On 40 Years of Organization 


Coeds Guests of 

Mrs. Louis A. Olney 


On Wednesday evening, Jan- 
uary 13, the coeds of the Institute 
were the guests at dinner of Mrs. 
Louis A. Olney of US Riverside 
Street. During the evening plans 
were discussed for the formation 
of a sorority at the Institute, with 
the possibility of becoming affili- 
ated with a national organization. 


On January 30, 1897, Governor 
Roger Wolcott of Massachusetts 
formally opened the Lowell Tex-| 
tile School in rented quarters, at 
67 Middle street, in the heart of 
Lowell, and there the first classes 
of a school dedicated for the pur- 
pose of "instructing in the theory 
and practice of textile and 
kindred branches of industry,” 
were begun. In January, 1903, the 
present buildings were completed, 
and on February 12, 1903, they 
were dedicated by Governor John 
L. Bates. And thus began a new 
era in textile education. 

The formation of the Lowell 
Textile School was due largely to 
the efforts of James T. Smith, who 
proposed it as early as 1891, be- 
lieving it would be to the benefit 
of the employer and the employee, 
as well as to the Commonwealth. 
For the plan was further aided by 
the apparent crisis in the leading 
industry of New England, due to 
the rapid development of the 
manufacture of the coarser cotton 
fabrics in the southern states. It 
was believed that this crisis could 
be met only by a wider and more 
thorough application of the arts 
and sciences in the production of 
finer and more varied fabrics. 

James T. Smith, the “father” of 
the School was born in Lowell 
January 28, 1837. Brought up in 
the public school of this city, he 
went west after the completion 
of his studies. At the outbreak of 
the Civil War he enlisted from 
Illinois and served four years in 
the army of Tennessee. 

The middle active part of his 
life was spent as an officer in the 
Treasury Department as an auth- 
ority of postal accounting. 

It was in June, 1891 that he 
succeeded in interesting the lead- 
ing representatives of the great 
mill and machinery corporations 
of the Merrimack Valley in es- 
( Continued on page 4) 


Wool Growers Hold 

Annuol Convention 

On Wednesday, January 6. the 
New England Sheep and Wool 
Growers held their annual con- 
vention at Worcester, in conjunc- 
tion with the 19th Annual Union 
Agricultural Meeting. 

Mr. James H. Kennedy of the 
Lowell Textile Institute was the 
principal speaker, and his topic 
was: “Wool Qualiites That the 
Wool-Trade Desire.” 

In his talk, Mr. Kennedy 
stressed the impurities in wool not 
wanted by wool manufacturers 
and dealers, among which were 
feathers, paint, vegetable matter, 
and others. He also discussed 
shearing, false clips, and the roll- 
ing and trying of fleeces. 

(Continued on page 4) 


Wool Students 

Visit Somerville 

On Tuesday, January 26, a small 
group of students from the second 
year wool classes at the Institute 
visited the New England Dressed 
Meat and Wool Company of Som- 
erville. 

Leaving the quadrangle in pri- 
vate cars, the group arrived at 
174 Somerville Avenue about 9 
o’clock, where it was met by Mr. 
W. A. Tolin, Superintendent of 
the plant. Then, with a member 
of the personnel as a guide, the 
students were introduced to the 
processing of pulled wool. 

First they were taken into the 
basement floor, where hundreds 
of sheep skins lay soaking in 
large vats filled with salt water 
taken from the bay. On the same 
floor were seen the brushing 
operations, a process of exposing 
the skins to the action of a stiff, 
circular brush while water under 
a pressure of 90 pounds was jetted 
onto the fleeces. 

Upstairs the fleeces were paint- 
ed on the flesh side with a solu- 
tion of calcium chloride and so- 
dium sulfide, and then hung on 
racks overnight in order that the 
depilatory might render the wool 
suitable for pulling. 

On the third floor the actual 
pulling took place, where the wool 
pullers stood at specially con- 
structed tables in front of large 
windows. Here the skins, after 
standing overnight, were brought. 
In pulling, the operator takes the 
skin, opens it. and spreads it on 
the table. Then, pulling by posi- 
tion, he separates the fleece into 
its various grades, putting each 
grade into baskets provided for 
' the purpose. 

Downstairs agaiu the students 
were shown two methods of bag- 
ging in operation. One was the 
older, hand method, whereby the 
wool was raked into bags and 
then pressed by tramping on it. 
The newer method, the automatic 
bagger, was also seen. This ma- 
chine does the operation quicker, 
packs the wool more evenly, and 
makes a better package. It is well 
liked by the employees, and, ex- 
cept for small lots, is replacing the 
other method. 

Before leaving for Lowell, the 
students were, at their own re- 
(Conlinued on poge 4) 



BASKETBALL SCHEDULE -1937 

TEX. 

DATE PLACE 

OPP. 

36 

1 Jan. 8 — Panzer at Lowell 

30 

55 

Jan. 9 — Fall River Textile at Lowell 

37 

25 

Jan. 14 — Providence at Lowell 

28 

33 

Jan. 16 — Assumption at Lowell 

17 

27 

Jan. 23 — Rhode Island State at Kingston 

45 

29 

Jan. 27 — Brooklyn at Brooklyn 

28 

42 . 

Jan. 28 — Hudson Coll. 

33 

23 

Jan. 29 — Pratt at Brooklyn 

32 

19 

Jan. 30 — Montclair Teachers' at Montclair 

Feb. 2 — New Hampshire at Durham 

Feb. 5 — Arnold at Lowell 

Feb. 8 — Brown at Providence 

Feb. 9 — Providence at Providence 

Feb. 13 — Northeastern at Boston 

Feb. 18— Springfield at Springfield 

Feb. 19 — American International at Springfield 
Feb. 23 — Alumni at Lowell 

Feb. 25 — St. Anselm’s at Lowell 

Mar. 3 — Assumption at Worcester 

Mar. 5 — M. I. T. at Cambridge 

00 
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no solution to the problem. Finally, 
however, they had what they believed 
was a comparatively inexpensive and 
practical cotton picker. The Rust pick- 
ing unit is so designed that it may be 
mounted on any ordinary row-crop 
tractor— used extensively in the South 

for plowing and harrowing the cotton can ’ t get away from it, we'll 
fields or mounted on a trailer and g et QU sooner or later,” and with 
pulled behind the tractor. The entire perspiring brows we burn the 
contrivance passes over the row of cot- ( knight oil, in feverish, futile at- 
ton, the wheels of the tractor and trailer tempts to stave 0 ff the a ll-too- 
moving in the paths on each side. | s h a rp axe of the headsman. 

On one side of the picking unit is a Life WO uld indeed seem futile 
tunnel through which the cotton plants were jt not for the cheerful div- 


Engagements of 
Lowell Textile Institute 
Groduotes Announced 

The engagement of Robert F. 
Jessen of the Class of 1936 to Miss 
Margaret Johnson of Lowell was 
recently announced. During a 
most active career at Textile, 
'’Bob” gave generously of his 
, , £ “f 1 * time and energy to all enterprises 

and familiar faces are among the h would bene fi t either the In- 
imssing — all of which makes us -- 

chew our own finger nails, jump 
at shadows, and in general as- 
sume the harrowed, desperate 
look of a fugitive from justice. 

"You can’t get away from it — 


picker of his dreams. It was only a 

! question of time. 

He sent, then, for his brother Mack, 
an engineer with the General Electric 
Company. The two of them lived on 
their savings while they concentrated on 
producing a practical machine. Begin- 
ning in 1929, they turned out a model a 
year — until they had one that satisfied 
them on all counts, particularly 3S to stl)( jj es 

cost of production. A machine which aftef mid _ year ' s , The Grim Reap- 
was prohibitively expensive would be ef has agajn come jnto our midst) 


Hangovers 

Although it appears that Life 
bids fair to resume its placid ex- 
istence about the Institute, we 
are wondering whether it is due 
to mere exhaustion 


A. P. Stuart Bone, '39 



; pass. This tunnel is penetrated 
1 by several hundred spindles which are 
| mounted on an endless belt that moves 
wardly-curvcd path on the 


ergences which cast golden beams 
of sunlight into our lives. 

We couldn't help feeling, 
though, that things are picking up 


picking side of the machine. These around ’ L. T. I. when we came 


The Cotton Picker 


ARTICLE II 
( Reprinted from 
"The Eagle Magazine") 

One summer’s day a few years ago, a 
slow-spoken Texan walked into a hard- 
ware store in a southern town to buy 
a sprocket. He had been buying ma- 
chine parts from time to time, and this 
purchase finally roused the merchant’s 
curiosity. 

"What arc you working on anyway?" 
he asked. 

The Texan said, "I'm trying to de- 
velop a cotton-picking machine.” 

The hardware man greeted this an- 
nouncement with a shake of his head. 
"Well, I sure feel sorry for you. Lots 
of men have tried that and failed." He 
was certainly right. Since Eli Whitney 
invented the cotton gin in 1793 — so 
ending the laborious work of separating 


the cotton fields of Texas, Louisiana, 

Mississippi, Arkansas, and Arizona. 

Its performance has been checked under 
a wide variety of conditions. After a 
test conducted three years ago — before 
the picker was really perfected— the 
head of one of the State of Mississippi’s 
agricultural laboratories, the Delta Ex- 
periment Station, wrote the brothers 4 . 

"There is no question but that the 
Rust machine works, and works well. 

The fact that you picked fi\x- bales of 

cotton in less than a day with your ex- «, o 

perimental machine in cotton ranging the cotton off the spindles? The mois- 


spindles rotate and are moistened 
by means of flat rubber bands on the 
rims of a scries of small wheels. 

The spindles are so spaced that any 
open cotton is likely to contact some of 
them. This makes for clean picking. 

Because the moisture causes only the 
fluffy, fully-opened cotton to adhere to 
the rotating spindles and be pulled from 
the burrs, the machine does not gather 
faulty or unopened bolls. In this way, 
it not only gathers but grades the cot- 

Furthermore, the curved track on 
which the spindles move allows them 
to approach and leave the plants gradu- 
ally. Also, the speed of the belt is 
timed to the speed of the tractor. Both 
these devices enable the picker to pass 
over the cotton row with little damage 
to the stalks. 

Thus the Rust invention disposes of 
the old bogies that haunted engineers 
when they tried to work out a practical 
machine. How does the Rust picker 
handle the difficult business of getting 


stitute or his class. He took an 
active part in the productions of 
the Textile Players, and his ef- 
forts were always highly com- 
mendable. During his third year, 
he served both as Class President 
and as Business Manager of the 
"Pickout.” In his junior and sen- 
ior years he was a student in- 
structor in Cotton Yarns. 

His fiance, Miss Johnson, made 
an enviable record at Lowell High 
School, from which she was grad- 
uated in 1933. While there she at- 
tained the highest possible rank 
as an officer of the Girls’ Batta- 
lion — that of First Major. She 
was seen frequently at numerous 
Omicron Pi Socials with her 
fiance who is a most highly es- 
teemed member of that fraternity. 

Another engagement recently 
announced was that of Charles E. 


across a most welcome sight, the 
other afternoon. Your correspon- 
dent, Wypure Winshield, was 
walking down the corridor about 
5 o'clock Monday afternoon, af- 
ter a little useful course-grabbing, Lincoln, '37, to Miss Sarah Jes- 
when to his weary ears came the supj ( oriner | y Q f Chelmsford, 
soothing melodies of a swing "N em0 .. C ame to Textile from 
song. "Impossible,” he muttered Huntington, and enrolled in the 
to himself, ”1 must be delirious, chemistry course. During his stay 
But the music persisted : the boys at l. T. L, he took an active in- 
were really getting the swing of te rest in college affairs as an of- 
the thing, and were going to town. fi cer 0 f Phj p s j Fraternity, and as 
in no mean fashion. In spite of a member of the A. A. T. C. C. He 
himself, W. W. found himself do- was, at the same time, the student 
mg double-time in the direction of manager of the Chemical Store- 
the sound. ^ room. Upon leaving Textile, 

At the entrance to Southwick "Nemo’’ has become associated 
with the Collins and Akeman 
Company of Philadelphia. 

His fiance is a graduate of 
Wellesley College, and is at pres- 
ent living in Swarthmore, Penn- 
sylvania. 


from thirty-six to seventy-two inches 
height is enough to convince the most 
skeptical." 

The performance of those ten ma- 


ture docs the trick. Because of 
simple system of stationary steel strip- 
ping bars easily removes the cotton. 

then carried from the picking 


chines will be watched with incredulity u n ' 1 ,0 a l ar g c bag by means of 
by mechanical engineers who have been bon fin. The fanning actually fluffs 
predicting for years that cotton picking die cotton considerably, which seems to 
would forever be done by hand. Ma- improve its quality. 

As the cotton is delivered to the con- 
tainer, dirt and small trash arc blown 


seeds from fibre by hand— men have chincs had been tried, but they all 
been trying to discover a mechanical showed grievous faults. One picker 
way of picking the cotton itself. "Don’t used an arrangement of hooks and 
you know,” the merchant continued, drums— but the cotton clung so stub- 
"thai one of the big farm implement bornly to the hooks that efforts to re- 
companies has spent 53,000.000 trying move it seriously injured the fibres, 
to develop a machine, and hasn’t any- This machine also failed to pick clean 
thing practical yet?" — hand-pickers had to trail in its wake 

"I know that/’ the Texan answered. to E^'icr thc b° lls « P asscd over— while 
"I'm an implement man myself. That's 11 P«versely picked entirely too many 
why I’m working on this cotton picker.” S rccn or multy bolls. And it frequently 
injured the stalks that were still bcar- 


"You’rc just wasting your money buy- 
ing these parts," he added as he handed 
over the sprocket. 

"As long ns I have the money to 
waste, you won’t mind selling me thc 
parts, will you?" thc Texan asked with a > llt llau JCC| 
a smile as he picked up his purchase lno j s , c ’ n hcr spind } c 
and departed. ... 

If that hardware man reads thc new: 


through a deflecting screen. 

So much for the machine's efficiency. 
As for speed, the Rust invention will 
cover about an acre an hour, thc amount 
of cotton picked depending on thc yield 
per acre. In a heavy yield, the machine 
has picked a bale an hour. Under 
ordinary conditions, it will do thc work 
of from fifty to 100 people at about one- 
third the cost for hand labor. And thc 
cotton the picker turns out grades with 
thc best of hand-picked cotton. In some 
localities, the machine-picked product 
costs less to gin than the hand-picked 


"All I got to say is I feel sorry for • „ . . , ■ 

" the hardware man repeated. I These were die problems that cn- 
* , I gincers found insurmountable. 

Just as a steaming kettle is supposed 

to have suggested the steam engine to . ~ , 

Watt, so a homely observation suggested var ' ct Y — because thc machine docsn 1 
to John Rust the principle on which the tr Y t0 boost its pick by stuffing thc bag 
revolutionary Rust picker is built. As w ’ f b K rc f n bolls! 
a boy, he had seen his grandmother This, is the invention that all who 
moisten her spindle on thc old spinning arc interested in thc economics of the 
wheel in order to make thc fibres stick Sou |b are regarding with nervous at- 
to it. A moistened spindle, he felt, tcnt ' on - If it were thrown onto thc 
papers, he has undoubtedly seen his would also cause cotton fibres to adhere, market and produced with an eye to 

customer’s picture heading columns and He finally hit upon a moistened wire P rofil alone, it might well cause dire 

columns of newsprint. Because thc spindle, and found that it picked the distress. In the share-cropper country, 

sprocket buyer was John Rust, who, cotton perfectly. What's more, ‘ — IJ 


Hall, he stopped, amazed at what 
he saw. There, at one end of the 
hall, a group of the local colle- 
gians were tapping it out. From 
behind the piano came the wail 
of a mean trumpet, and the sax 
trio in front was doing a bang-up 
job of the rest of it, too. 

"Tan mall Hide," he ejaculated 
in his quaint French accent, "That 
sho’ is a sight Fo’ so' eyes, sho’ 
’nough.’’ And he went his way, 
feeling that, after all, things are 
not as bad as they are — or some- 
thing. 


"I fell down the stairs yesterday with 
two pints of whiskey." 

"Did you eplll any of it?" 

"No, I kept my mouth shut."* 


Textile Lunch 

"Pete" W. Foucher 


Quality and Service 


734 MOODY ST. 


LOWELL TEXTILE INSTITUTE 

Four-Year Degree Coureee In 

CHEMISTRY AND TEXTILE COLORING — TEXTILE ENGINEERING 
Degrees of B. T. C. (Bachelor of Textile Chemletry) and B. T. E. (Bachelor 
of Textile Engineering) offered for completion of prescrlhed four-year 
courses. 

Three-Year Diploma Coursee In 
COTTON MANUFACTURING, WOOL MANUFACTURING 
TEXTILE DESIGNING 

Scientific and practical training In all processes of textile manufacture 
Including all commercial fihree. 

Certified graduates of High Schools and Academies admitted without 
examination. 

For catalogue addreee Charles H. Enmes, S. B., President, Lowell, Mass. 


with his brother Mack, has invented a 
mechanical cotton picker that experts 
pronounce practical. And a cotton 
picker that works is news in the Souih, 
where 8,500,000 low-paid white and 
negro laborers live by hand picking. 

The Rust machine has been tested in 


LUCIEN R. BRUNELLE 

. . . Registered Pharmacist , . . 

726 MOODY STREET 


, t _. wi m - 1 expens have estimated that it would 

worked equally well at the delivery end: dirow 75 per cent of the millions of 
the cotton slipped easily from thc moist- ^borers out of work. More than 2,000,- 
cned wire. The old problems of work- 000 southern families would find their 
ing the cotton loose without injuring vcr y existence threatened by thc ma- 
the fibres vanished. When he had dis- chinc that docs the work of 100 men. 
covered this much, John Rust was ccr- ® ut f be Rust brothers arc not engineers 
tain that he would one day have the concc fned only with thc mechanics of 
: their invention. They are humanitari- 

ans who 


: trying to work out a way 
of using their invention for the greater 
happiness of thc South. And thc solu- 
tion they offer may well prove as revo- 
lutionary to life in thc cabins of the 
cotton pickers as their machine is in 
thc cotton fields. 


Lowell 

Textile Associates, Inc. 

LOWELL TEXTILE INSTITUTE 
AUTHORIZED BOOK STORE 

HOURS: 

8.30-9.00 a.m. — 1.30-2.00 p.m. 


BUY FROM THE COOP 

AND SAVE MONEY 
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The Works Progrom 
Notional Youth 
Administration 

Student Aid Reaches Ten Percent 
of National College 
Enrollment 

Nearly ten percent of the young 
men and women attending col- 
leges and universities in the 
United States this year are earn- 
ing a part of their expenses 
through employment on the Stu- 
dent Aid Program of the National 
Youth Administration, Aubrey 
Williams,' Executive Director, an- 
nounced today. 

Preliminary figures compiled 
from reports of the state directors 
for December, which are subject 
to some slight corrections, showed 
a total of 124,818 young people en- 
rolled on NYA projects in 1,686 
colleges and universities in 48 
states and the District of Colum- 
bia. Recent estimates by the U. 
S. Office of Education place the 
total college and university en- 
rollment this year at approxim- 
ately 1,788,000. 

Both the number of students re- 
ceiving aid and the number of in- 
stitutions participating in the pro- 
gram this year show increases 
over comparable dates for 1935. 
Whereas in November of that 
year 109,001 NYA students were 
listed in 1,602 colleges and univer- 
sities, there were, in December 
1936, 15,817 more students receiv- 
ing assistance in 84 more colleges 
and universities. 

Of the total number of students 
receiving aid, 119,583 are under- 
graduates and 5,235 are graduates. 
Out of the total of 1,686 participat- 
ing institutions, 200 are colleges 
or universities offering master’s, 
doctor’s, or professional degrees. 

Total monthly allocations for 
college and graduate aid in De- 
cember were $1,869,143, according 
to the state directors’ reports. 
This was divided $1,770,533 for 
undergraduate aid and $98,610 for 
graduate aid, as compared with 
$1,559,645 and $79,300, respective- 
ly, a year ago November. 

Mr. Williams pointed out that 
the 1,686 institutions of higher 
learning which have instituted 
student aid programs this year' 
represent about 98 percent of all 
institutions in the country which 
are eligible for such aid. Eligibil- 
ity requirements are that the 
college or university shall be non- 
profit-making and tax exempt, 
which embraces practically all 
degree-granting schools in the 
country. 

"Such splendid co-operation on 
the part of the Nation’s educa- 
tors”, Mr. Williams added, “is 
one of the most encouraging as- 
pects of the program. 

“It is no secret that the Na- 
tional Youth Administration was 
regarded with skepticism by some 
educators when it was established 
in the summer of 1935. Fears 
Were expressed that it was an 
‘opening wedge’ toward ultimate 
Federal control of the educational 
system. 

"Such fears have been allayed 
completely as the program has 
developed. The NYA has not in- 
terfered in any way whatever with 
matters of curricula or adminis- 
tration, and the actual working of 
the program in each institution 
has been left almost entirely in 
the hands of the institutions’ own 
authorities. 

“The fact that approximately 
98 percent of the accredited col- 
leges and universities in the coun- 
try have adopted this program as 
a means of assistance to students 
of limited means, is adequate 
testimony of its value.’’ 



Metropolitan Opera Star * 

chooses light smoke for his throat 



L auritz Melchior says: 


"The hardest test I can give a ciga- 
rette is to try its effect on my throat 
after hours of intense rehearsal. I’ve 
found that a light smoke meets this 
test. And so, although l am not a 
constant smoker, I favor Lucky Strike 
for the sake of my throat. And, inci- 
dentally, so does my wife. When we 
go back to Europe we never forget to 
take along a good supply of Luckies .” 


An independent survey was made recently 
among professional men and women— lawyers, 
doctors, lecturers, scientists, etc. Of those who said 
they smoke cigarettes, 87 % stated they personally 
prefer a light smoke. 

Mr. Melchior verifies the wisdom of this pref- 
erence, and so do other leading artists of the radio, 
stage, screen, and opera. Their voices are their 
fortunes. That’s why so many of them smoke 
Luckies. You, too, can have the throat protection 
of Luckies— a light smoke, free of certain harsh 
irritants removed by the exclusive process ’’It’s 
Toasted”. Luckies are gentle on the throat! 


THE FINEST TOBACCOS— 
‘THE CREAM OF THE CROP” 


A Light Smoke 

"It’s Toasted”- Your Throat Protection 

AGAINST IRRITATION —AGAINST COUGH 
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THE TEXT 


Lowell Textile Looks 
Bock on 40 Years of 
Orgonixation 

(Continued from page 1) 
tablishing such a school. After 
numerous legal entanglements, 


Omicron Pi News 


ell, often called the “Mother Tex- 
tile City of America," a consider- j 

able advantage was maintained _ 

for the reason that nearly every Ye Ed. of the O. Pi. news wants 
commercial fiber in existence en-'to urge every O. PI. to give as 
ters into the products of the great generously as he can to the Red Brother Paige spent a major 
Merrimack Valley Textile district. Cross relief. Compared to this part of the last exam week on the 
flood, ours last year was a mere Red Cross flood relief in New 


"Goo Goo” Wilkinson, "Art’ 
Currier, and Bob Kennedy spent 
a week-end skiing in New Hamp- 
shire and hunting 1 


Merrimack Valley 
The site of the school itself is 
commanding one, reaching to 


overflow of the bath tub. Your 
sacrifice of twenty five cents will 


numerous legal entanglements, and overlooking the rapids of the a ion* wav in I the flood zot*e 
the settlement of which was made Pawtucket Falls, the first water % % i 


by the Supreme Court, 
was obtained from the legislature 
and an association was soon 
formed and incorporated for the 
establishment of the Lowell Tex- 
tile School, 


t power in America to be used on 
: an extensive scale to operate pow- 
i cr looms. It was contributed by 
> Frederick Fanning Ayer, Esq., of 
New York City, and the Proprie- 
tors of the Locks and Canals on 
„ ... the Merrimack River. 

Trustees were organized in 
June, 1895, consisting of twenty 
permanent and self-perpetuating 
members, three-fourths of whom 
had to be "actively engaged in, or 
connected with, textile or kindred 

manufactures.” In addition, his ... , ... - , , 

Honor the Lieutenant Governor, lea . d , 1 .^ textile manufacturer, „ 
the Commissioner of Education of i P 1,bllc ma . n of earlier^ days, and 


Southwick Hall, the main build- 
ing facing on Moody Street, was O. Pi. wants to welcome Bud 
contributed by the Common- Argersinger the Casinova of New 
wealth of Massachusetts and Amsterdam, and Free Wilkinson 
Frederick F. Ayer, and is a me- into the Fraternity House, 
morial to Royal Southwick, 


Bedford. 

Wool Growers Hold 

Annual Convention 

The formal initiation and alum- 

iii banquet of O. Pi. will be held at (Continued from page 1) 
the University Club in Boston on , . . , f . 

February 20. See Herb. Wilkin- "There is a definite need for ad- 
son for further details. dltl ?, na educational information 

available for the sheep and wool- 


thc state, the mayor, the presi- 
dent of the municipal council, the 
superintendent of schools of Low- 
ell, and a representative of the 


a maternal ancestor of Mr. Ayer. 

Kitson Hall, dedicated to the 
memory of Richard Kitson, was 
contributed by Charlotte P. Kit- 


growers of Massachusetts and 
New England. When the prob- 
lems of the manufacturer are bet- 
ter known and appreciated, better 
wool will come to market, and 
more money will be paid for it,” 
Mr. Kennedy concluded. 

Brother Wright attended the Mr. Kennedy’s talk was fol- 


textile council were made mcm- son an( f Emma K. Scott, his 


bers "ex officio. 

By virtue of the anti-aid amend- 
ment to the State Constitution, 
the property of the school was 
transferred on July 1, 1918, to 
the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, and the control and man- 
agement of the school was vested 
in a Board of Trustees appointed 
by the Governor, "with all the 
powers, rights, and privileges, and 
subject to all the duties” of the 
original Board. 

In 1928, 

School became known as the Low- 
ell Textile Institute, by virtue of 
legislative acts, in order to define 
more clearly the standing of the 
institution — a natural result of 
the original ideas and policies of 
the trustees who founded the 
Lowell Textile School. 

In locating the Institute at Low- 


daughters ; the Kitson Machine 
Company of Lowell, founded by 
Mr. Kitson, was also a generous 
contributor. 

The Falmouth Street Building 
and the Colonial Avenue Build- 
ing were built later, the latter be- 
ing built in the summer of 1910 
from plans prepared by the En- 
gineering Department. The funds 
for this building were provided 
by the State of Massachusetts. At 
present there is a Bill before the 


recent President’s Ball in an offi- 
cial capacity. George was assis- 
tant photographer. 

Brother Thomas astounded the 
members of the house when we 
found his room in ship shape con- 
dition. "How can you study, Red, 
without papers, etc., all over the 
floor?” 

* * * 

Our Archon has a new nick 
name. Wilkinson’s friendship 
with the younger element has 
gained for him the name "Goo 
Goo". 


fl ,„ T nwnii tv S , tate Lc & is . lat . ure providing for What would a certain young 
the Lowell Textile the appropriation of 150,000 dol- ' ’ ' " ■■ ... 


lady of Providence say if she 
knew what we know about Free 
Wilkinson and his local talent. 


lars, to be used for the construc- 
tion of two additional floors on 
the Colonial Avenue side. Should 
this Bill pass the Legislature, it 
would mean that much-needed 
laboratory space would be pro-, 
vided, and that the present Marian WalbrTdge to Brother 
cramped situation would be alle- George Wright, Jr. Congratula- 
viated. tions, George. 


lowed by a period of questions 
and discussion, and additional 
time was given over to examina- 
tion of samples covering points 
brought out in the lecture. 

Wool Students 

Visit Somerville 

(Continued from page 1) 
quest, shown the slaughterhouse, 
where they saw the calves killed 
and dressed for market. 

Then, having spent a most pro- 
fitable and enlightening morning, 
the group returned as they had 
come, arriving back at the Inti- 
tute about 11.30. Mr. James H. 
Kennedy — Instructor in Wool 
Yams, was in charge of the trip. 


L. T. I. President 

After 30 Years 

At this fortieth anniversary of 
the opening of -Lowell Textile, 
President Charles H. Eames him- 
self looks back on thirty years as 
the active head of the institution. 

Born in Andover, Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Eames was brought up 
in New England, and in 1897 
graduated from M. I. T. with the 
degree of B. S. in Electrical En- 
gineering. Then, for a while, he 
became associated with a heat, 
light, and power plant in Milford. 

His first contact with Lowell 
Textile was as superintendent of 
a block plant furnishing light, 
heat, and power to the school, 
then situated in rented quarters 
on Middle Street. He later 
went with Stone and Webster on 
power station work. 

In 1904 Mr. Eames joined the 
staff of the Lowell Textile School 
as a teacher of Mathematics, Phy- 
sics, and Electrical Engineering. 
In 1906 he was appointed Prin- 
cipal, a title which was changed 
to President when the state took 
over in 1919. 

Mr. Eames finds relaxation in 
working on the lawn and shrub- 
bery of his home in Billerica, 
where he has been a moderator 
since 1913. He is, at present, a 
trustee of the Rogers Hall school 
for girls in Lowell, and is Vice 
President of the Central Savings 
Bank, also of Lowell. 


Mr. Horton Brown has an- 
nounced the engagement of Miss 


G. C. PRINCE & SON, Inc. 
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..enjoy Chesterfields 
for the good things 
smoking can give you 
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